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1822.] Interpretation of the Scriptures. 391 

Akt. XXIV. — Elements of Interpretation, translated from the 
jLatin of J. A. Emesti, accompanied with Notes. By 
Moses Stuart, Professor of Sacred IAterature in the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Jlndover. 

The Bible, of all books, is most.worthy of every effort 
which can be made to throw light upon its sacred communica- 
tions, and to convey them with clearness and emphasis to the 
human mind. The truth of this proposition is too generally 
admitted to need illustration ; and, in point of fact, the Bible 
has engaged as much of the attention of learned men, in some 
connexion or other, as perhaps all the other writings which 
have descended to us from antiquity. Notwithstanding, how- 
ever, what it deserves, and what has been done, probably no 
other book has suffered so much, both from the learned and 
the unlearned, as the sacred volume. We have reference now 
more particularly to the pretended principles of interpretation, 
which have been applied to it, of some of which we shall give 
a short sketch, in order to show the desirableness of such a 
work, as that which heads this article. 

The mode of interpretation, which was earliest formed into 
any thing like a system, has been denominated the allegorical, 
and may be traced back even beyond the days of Philo, who 
was contemporary with the apostles. If it be not allowable to 
call Philo the great master of allegorical interpretation, it is 
only because he found a superior in Origen. But it was not the 
fault of Philo alone to interpret the scriptures allegori- 
cally, it was the fault also of the Jews generally of the age in 
which he lived. The Jews derived this method of interpre- 
tation from the Greeks, and the latter, if we mistake not, must 
attribute the glory, if so it may be called, of its first introduc- 
tion among them to the inventive genius of Plato. Although 
this last named philosopher had been a poet himself in his 
younger days, yet, owing to his ill success in this vocation, or 
some other cause, he gradually acquired, not merely a dislike, 
but apparently a decided antipathy to the whole Parnassian 
tribe. He excluded them from his ideal republic, and, to rec- 
tify the influence of their fictions on the popular belief, he 
gave an allegorical interpretation to the whole of their mytho- 
logy. In pursuit of this system, the Jupiter, who, in the esti- 
mation of the people, was enthroned on the snowy cliffs of 
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Olympus, became nothing more than the pure aether which 
extends over our heads ; Juno was discovered to be the earth ; 
and the monster Saturn, who was guilty of the destruction of 
his own children, was identified at last as the personified re- 
presentative of Time, which indeed looks both forwards and 
backwards, and crumbles all things into nothing. 

After the conquest of. Alexander, the Jews became mingled 
in a very considerable degree with the Greeks. One of his 
successors, Ptolemy Lagus, carried at one time an hundred 
thousand of them into Egypt, and settled them in Alexandria, 
a city in the main, peopled by the Greeks. Here the Jewish 
institutions and histories were made the subject of ridicule, 
but the Greeks had set them an example ; and the Jews, in or- 
der to shield themselves, determined to follow it, and allego- 
rized the Bible, as the Greeks had allegorized Homer. This 
seems to have been the origin of the allegorical interpretation 
of the Bible, which has prevailed more or less to the present 
day. 

We are unable at present to enter into a minute investigation 
of this method of interpretation, and would only refer our 
readers to a work upon this subject, entitled, ' Commentatio de 
principiis et causis Interpretations Philoniana allegorica,' 
written by professor H. Planck, of Gottingen. In this treatise, 
the distinction between allegories and allegorical interpretation, 
the education and intellectual character of Philo, the grounds 
of his interpretation, the influence of the Greeks, and other 
points involved, are discussed in a learned and philosophical 
manner. 

In the next generation, we find in the writings of the apos- 
tolical fathers, a few instances of the allegorical interpretation. 
An example may be found in the epistle of Barnabas, if in- 
deed it be not thought to approach too near to the strange in- 
ventions of the cabbalistic rabbins. Certainly we should be 
a little surprised at this day to find the doctrine of the atone- 
ment taught in the rite of the circumcision, as first performed 
in the family of Abraham, but such we must suppose to be the 
fact, if we adopt the exposition of the ingenious father. The 
number circumcised, we are informed, was three hundred and 
eighteen. In Greek eta stands for eight, iota for ten, and tau 
for three hundred. Here, says Barnabas, we have IH, the 
two first letters of the name of Jesus, (}v™>(?) and the letter 
T, which is a cross; an ample testimony, in the opinion of the 
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writer to the crucifixion of the Saviour, and a proof that this 
part of the Old Testament at least is an allegory, and that we 
are to search in it for a deeper and sublimer sense. 

This is a single instance, and whatever others there may be, 
during the whole time from the days of Philo to those of Ori- 
gen, a period of about two hundred and fifty years, may be 
found collected together in the work of D. J. G Rosenmuller, 
professor at Leipsic, entitled, ' Historia lnterpretationis IA- 
brorum Sacrorum inde ab Apostolorum <ztate usque adOriginem' 

' From the time of Origen,' says professor Stuart, ' who convert- 
ed into allegory the account of the creation of the world, the 
creation and fall of man, and multitudes of other simple facts re- 
lated in the Bible, down to the Jesuit, who makes the account of 
the creation of the greater light to rule the day to mean the pope, 
and the creation of the lesser light and the stars to mean the sub- 
jection of kings and princes to the pope, there have been multi- 
tudes in and out of the catholic church, who have pursued the 
same path. The most sacred doctrines of religion have often been 
defended and assailed by arguments of equal validity, and of the 
same nature with the exposition of the Jesuit just mentioned. 
The spirit, which prompts to this, may in some cases be com- 
mendable, but as it is a mere business of fancy, connected with 
no principles of philology, and supported by no reasons, drawn 
from the nature of language, so it is, for the most part, not only 
worthless, but dangerous. And of what possible use in the end 
can a principle be, which can prove the most important doctrine, 
either of Judaism or Christianity, as well from the first verse of 
the first chapter of Chronicles, as front any part of the Bible ? Or 
rather of what use can the Bible be, if it be interpreted on such 
principles ?' 

During that night of the human mind, which has been de- 
nominated the dark ages, although it must be admitted, that 
the disposition still continued to make the scriptures speak in 
allegories, it would be nearer the truth to say, that the scriptures 
themselves, as well as all rational interpretation of them, had 
fallen into general oblivion. The study of the scriptures re- 
vived in the protestant church after the reformation, yet so 
late as the year seventeen hundred, we find a system promul- 
gated, defended and embraced, which can vie with the cabba- 
listic for conceit, and with the allegorical for mysticism. We 
allude now to the interpretation of Cocceius, formerly pro- 
fessor of theology at Leyden ; a man, who was acknowledged 
learned, especially in the Hebrew and the Greek, it is the 
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great prerogative of the Cocceian interpretation, to discover 
worlds of meaning, while it is given to others to elicit only an 
ordinary share. Thus, according to the faith ofCocceius and 
his followers, the story of the creation of the world is a history 
of the church, and the seven days of the divine operations are 
the seven great periods of the earthly pilgrimage of our holy re- 
ligion. The same mighty range of history is contained in the 
difficult book of Canticles, and is repeated, as was very natural, 
in the seven seals of the apocalypse. 

The younger Turretin, in his book 'De Sacrce Scripturce 
Interpretatione^ says, that there was a certain man in Germa- 
ny, a follower of Cocceius, and a scholar withal, who had 
lately published a treatise, entitled, ' Mysterium Jesu revela- 
tum, seu spiritus Prophetia.'' In this book, the writer gives 
the following exposition of the war, made by Abraham against 
certain kings, of which we find an account in the fourteenth 
chapter of Genesis. The king Chedorlaomer represents those 
who seek for justification by works, because according to this 
writer's system of etymology, Chedorlaomer means one, who 
heads an army for the sake of gain. By the king of Sodom 
is meant antichrist ; by Lot, the faithful who are living in the 
abodes of antichrist ; by Abraham, the reformers ; by Mel- 
chisedek, Christ; and by the war, in which Abraham con- 
quered Chedorlaomer and his allies, is meant the contest 
which was agitated about the time of the Reformation, respect- 
ing grace and the merit of works. Of a kindred character is 
his exposition of the twenty eighth chapter of Exodus. And 
yet the system of Cocceius found a multitude of followers, and 
was defended with a great deal of zeal at least, if not with judg- 
ment and ingenuity. As a proof of its popularity, it will be 
sufficient to refer to the controversy which commenced in 
1707. In this year, a treatise was published by Peter Jon- 
court, French preacher in the Walloon church at the Hague, 
with the following title ; ' Entretiens sur les differentes meth- 
odes d'expliquer VEcriture et de precher de ceux qu'on appelle 
Cocceiens et Voetiens, dans les Provinces unies' &fc. Joncourt, 
says Rosenmuller, shows in his examination of the opinions 
alluded to in the title just quoted, that they have as little 
foundation as the interpretations of the Jewish midrashes, and 
if we reject the latter, to be consistent with ourselves, we 
must reject the former. This severe attack awoke the slum- 
bering ire of the Cocceians, and was soon answered in a book 
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by Solomon von Fil, also a professor of theology, entitled, 
' Antidotum, viperinis morsibus P. Joncourt opposition.' Jon- 
court placed himself in the attitude of defence, and replied in 
a work published at Amsterdam in 1708. This was answered 
in a book entitled, ' Le chef ales moquers demasque par Neo- 
phih I'Athelee, a la Haye, 1708.' The Walloon synod, who 
had observed the extent and indications of the storm, inter- 
fered by way of attacking poor Joncourt, and drew from him 
a confession. But this did not altogether satisfy the Cocceians, 
who, having taken up their weapons, were loath to give over 
the application of them, and belabored him, probably by way 
of purgation, after he was, in one sense, dead. Such was the 
violence of contention respecting this famous system. We 
hope that our readers will not be disposed to consider these 
remarks as without an object, or as improperly introduced 
here. They have immediate reference to the subject of the 
book, placed at the head of this article, and will leave the 
impression, we trust, of the necessity of a work, plain and 
rational, convincing in its rules and principles, on the science 
of biblical interpretation. 

We consider it, therefore, a matter of interest and of 
good promise, to see the Hermeneutica of Ernesti, in a vernac- 
ular dress, and made accessible to all classes of readers among 
us. Ernesti well understood the nature of language, and 
whether regarded as a mere scholar, or as a man of candor 
and of wide and rational views, he appears to have been pe- 
culiarly fitted for the execution of the work, of which professor 
Stuart has given us a translation. The original work itself, 
entitled Institutio Interpretis Novi Testamenti, was published 
by Ernesti at Leipsic, in the year 1761. Soon after appeared 
a notice of the work from the author, in the Theological 
Magazine, entitled JYeue Theologische Bibliothek, of which he 
was editor. In this critical notice, Ernesti complains, 

' That in the manuals of interpretation, which had preceded 
his, there had prevailed a great want of system. Every thing is 
denominated in them Rules of Interpretation, although they are 
mem. historical remarks on the use of words, and whatever else 
in thorn may have more the appearance of rules or principles, is 
destitute of proof. The right method, says he, is this ; observa- 
tions must be made, which go to develop the principles of lan- 
guage generally, especially of the language 4 in which the book to be 
interpreted is written. 

' From these observations or facts, rules must be deduced, and 
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any other rules than those formed in this way are fallacious. The 
rules should be in form, and should be so definite and clearly 
expressed, that the application of them may be easy and certain. 
Since every book has something peculiar in it, those peculiarities 
should be noticed, as far as they can have any bearing on its in- 
terpretation. With such views, I have drawn up my introduc- 
tion to the interpretation of the New Testament.' 

Ernesti made use of the inductive method, a method which 
we conceive to be as correct in interpretation, as in morals or in 
intellectual and natural philosophy. He takes language as it 
is, the medium of communication from mind to mind, and 
from the nature of language, shows us at once what course is 
to be pursued in ascertaining its meaning. 

The work of Ernesti, in passing through the hands of its 
translator, has undergone some alterations ; some things have 
been omitted ; notes have been added where the subject ap- 
peared to need further elucidation ; and copious extracts are 
given from Morus, the able commentator on Ernesti, as like- 
wise from Keil's Elementa Hermeneutices, and Beck's Mono- 
gram mata. 

As regards the execution of the translation, we have neither 
time nor disposition to go into minute verbal criticisms, and 
will leave the translator to speak for himself. ' Such is the 
excessive difficulty,' says he, ' of putting an English costume 
upon Ernesti, that I cannot flatter myself that the book does not 
contain many latinisms, which may be unpleasant to a reader, 
who is not acquainted with the original. Quod potui feci. 
Without absolutely abandoning the idea of being a translator 
and making a new book, I could not in general well do more 
than I have done.' We may add, that a defective sentence, 
admitting there are such in this translation, is much more ex- 
cusable in a difficult technical work of this kind, than in a 
poem or essay, where so much of the merit is expected from 
the perfection of the style. 

There are many subjects introduced into this work, which, 
were it consistent with our limits, we would gladly examine at 
some length. As a point, however, of peculiar interest to a res- 
pectable portion of young scholars, we would occupy a few 
moments in a consideration of the dialect of the New Testa- 
ment, a subject which is briefly discussed in the fourth chapter 
of the second part. If we explain the New Testament as we 
would a book written in common Greek, we must necessarily 
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often go wrong. How many errors, exclaims Ernesti, have 
arisen from an ignorance of the Hebraistic, an appellation 
which he gives to the Greek of the New Testament ? In order 
to enter into the spirit and to have a right understanding of 
this subject, it will be best to notice, in a historical way, some 
of the changes which the common Greek underwent after the 
conquests of Alexander, and the causes which combined to 
produce the oriental or Hellenistic Greek. 

After the battle of Cheronaea, the independent republics 
of Greece, which had been too long separated by the opera- 
tion of geographical limits, dialects, laws, and local policy, at 
last became, as it were, brethren beneath the yoke of the con- 
queror. Previous to this period, the dialect of the Athenians 
had gained the ascendancy over the others. It now became the 
language of the court, and in consequence, the medium of 
communication for the prose writers in all parts of Greece. 
The general diffusion of this noble dialect was the means of 
introducing into it a variety of corruptions. New words were 
introduced instead of old ones, as t»xe<r6»i to swim, instead of 
mi, ae« ■?''?' to plough, instead of «?»S», and in some cases 
new formations instead of anomalies characteristic of the At- 
tic. In this way, the common Greek, xo<»» or ''EXM*'** was 
formed, to which the modern Greek grammars are adapted.* 

AsAlexandriain Egypt, under the patronage of the princess of 
the Egyptian dynasty, became a seat of refinement and learning, 
the dialect in question, as the medium of the literature of which 
Alexandria was the centre, is called the Alexandrian. In 
consequence of the conquest of the Ptolemies in Syria and 
the adjacent regions, the influence of the victories of Alex- 
ander in diffusing the Greek through those countries was con- 
firmed and perpetuated. The Babylonian, the Jew, the 
Syrian found it necessary to speak or attempt to speak in the 
language of the government. Such persons were said 'eaaW- 
fyiv, to speak a sort of Greek, and were themselves denominat- 
ed 'EAAijvio-r*/. The word Hellenist was, therefore, originally 
applied to a writer or speaker, who employed the Greek, but 
whose style of writing or speaking was characterized by an 
intermixture of oriental idioms. 

* The reader will find a learned and perspicuous account of the Greek 
dialects in the commencement of Buttmann's Greek Grammar. We are hap- 
py to learn, that this article of Buttmann's has lately been translated by Prof. 
Fatten of Middlebury, and annexed to his translation of Thiersch's Greek 
Tables. These tables exhibit the derivation of the Greek tenses, as develop- 
ed by an examination of the old Ionic poets. 
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But the difference does not consist merely in the Hellenist- 
ic's adopting a construction analogous to that of the oriental 
idioms ; it consists as much or more in attaching new signifi- 
cations to common Greek words. Of the few remains of the 
Hellenistic, which have survived till the present period, the 
Septuagint and the New Testament claim peculiar attention. 
Ptolemy Lagus, soon after his establishment in Egypt, sub- 
dued Jerusalem, and carried, as has already been observed, 
100,000 Jews prisoners to Alexandria, in order to people 
this new city. During the latter part of Ptolemy's reign, as is 
commonly supposed, when Philadelphus, his son, was associat- 
ed with him on the throne, the Septuagint version was commenc- 
ed. It is known that the Jews, in Alexandria, at this time 
built synagogues, and adhered to the customs and institutions- 
of their forefathers ; and this single circumstance is sufficient 
to account for an attempt at a Greek version. That the ver- 
sion was made by different translators is clear, from its inter- 
nal condition, and we may naturally suppose, and the suppo- 
sition is strengthened by the most creditable testimony of an- 
tiquity, that the Pentateuch was the first fruits of this laudable 
attempt. The other books followed at successive periods, as 
convenience prompted, or as necessity required. There can 
hardly be a question that the persons, who made this version, 
were by birth Jews, and had been accustomed to read the 
Hebrew Bible from their infancy. Whether it arose from this 
circumstance, or from an attempt in the translators at a servile 
imitation of the original, or both, it is certain, that the Septua- 
gint is full of Hebrew idioms. 

Hence it happened, that what is elsewhere called Hellen- 
istic, or oriental Greek, is called likewise Hebraistic. Pre- 
vious to the time of our Saviour, and at that period, the Sep- 
tuagint was held in the highest estimation. It was read in 
preference to the Hebrew, and is almost universally quoted in 
the New Testament. The style of the New Testament is 
founded on that of the Seventy, and both conform to the He- 
brew idiom. 

To this general remark, there is hardly an exception worth 
mentioning. The preface, however, to Luke's gospel is pure 
Greek, and some of the speeches of Paul are in a good mea- 
sure free from Hebraisms. Vorstius, who has treated of this 
subject to great extent, has made thirty-one classes, or differ- 
ent kinds, or instances of Hebraisms. We shall not of course 
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have time to repeat what he has said, nor what others 
have added, nor indeed to offer what our own examination of 
the Greek and Hebrew may have suggested. Ernesti, with 
the greatest propriety, has taken it for granted, as a question 
amply investigated and sufficiently ascertained, that the Greek 
of the scriptures is not that of Athens, is not the ' K.oi»« 
2 l ia.>>sxrr.s ' that it breathes a different spirit, and asks for different 
laws in its interpretation. We trust it will not be deemed wrong 
in us to pass by, for the present, the minute evidence of a 
point, of which the proof and the practical consequences are 
known to biblical scholars. They no sooner open the 
New Testament, they no sooner utter ' /3/£Aot yntn*{.' than 
they express themselves with the notions, the feelings, the 
education of a Jew, who is compelled by his situation to speak 
in the language of the Greeks ; the language of the Greeks in 
form and appearance, but not in spirit. It is true, that our 
schoolboys, although it is happily not so much the fashion as 
formerly, no sooner have committed their grammars, than they 
begin the acquisition of the language of Demosthenes, by 
being introduced to the Hebraisms of the New Testament. But 
precedent cannot sanctify error, nor supersede the authority 
of facts, and there is no reason to expect, that a mistaken 
course of education, which is bad enough in itself, will ever 
communicate the purity of Athens to the written or spoken 
speech of Gallilee. But while we insist on the affinity of the 
Greek of the New Testament to the Hebrew, it must not be 
concluded, that the New Testament presents from beginning to 
end an unbroken similarity of style. When the interpreter is 
in possession of the general nature and the prevalent charac- 
teristics of the Hellenistic, he must go a step further, and 
inquire into the distinctive traits of the individual writers; 
for as there is something peculiar in every man's mind, and 
something different we may say too in every man's education, 
so there will be a difference of style. The gospel of St Mat- 
thew has harsher Hebraisms than that of St Mark, and the 
apocalypse than either. St Luke is not always consistent 
with himself, sometimes writing with much purity, and some- 
times not ; and Paul, though sufficiently Hebraistic in his 
style, differs especially in respect to the fulness and round- 
ness of his sentences from all the others. We observe also, 
that the poetry of the Old Testament, as well as the prose, 
comes in for its share of influence on the style of the New, 
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for, by the professed interpreter, if by no others, it ought to 
be kept in mind, that no little portion of the New Testament 
is poetry. It bears at least all the characteristic marks of the 
poetry of the Old Testament, if we except the versification, 
or, if it be preferred, the parallelisms. Among the specimens 
of poetry in the New Testament are to be reckoned the thanks- 
giving song of Mary in the second chapter of Luke, also the 
song of Zachariah, the father of John the baptist, in the same 
chapter, the Savior's description of the destruction of the 
city of Jerusalem, nearly the whole of the apocalypse, and 
many other scattered fragments. The parallelism occurs 
Trery frequently in the epistles. 

The foregoing considerations will, we trust, convince our 
readers that a judicious work on the interpretation of the New 
Testament was a great desideratum. The history of interpre- 
tation furnishes other arguments not less satisfactory. The 
work of Ernesti before us, in some respects indeed imperfect, 
for it was never intended to embrace the subject in the full 
extent of all its parts, is one of the most useful with which 
we are acquainted ; and those students of theology, to whom 
the Latin is not familiar, of which we trust the number is very 
small, will be under especial obligations to professor Stuart 
for his labors. Whoever wishes to pursue the subject further 
than it is pushed by Ernesti, or the translator in his notes, 
will find, we apprehend, his fullest desires satisfied, by an ex- 
amination of the commentary of Morus. 

While we are pleased to see this work on the interpretation 
of the New Testament, we lament that there is no other of 
equal merit on the Old Testament, neither in our own, nor, 
that we are aware of, in any other tongue. The work of 
Meyer is mentioned with high commendation by Rosenmiiller; 
but there is yet wanting on the Old Testament a work like 
those of Ernesti and Morus on the New, concise, learned, full 
of weighty and rational thought. To this moreover might be 
added, with great advantage, a history of interpretation from 
the earliest ages down to the present time; and we hope 
that the translator of the treatise before us will not forget the 
pledge which he has partially given, to supply this chasm in 
our sacred literature. 



ERRATA. 

Page 362, last line, dele the stop at the end. 
" 375, 5 th line, for ' apside,' read 'apsis.' 
" 396, 1st " " * these,' " * those.' 



